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tion, now invigorated by the large infusion of Teutonic
blood, instead of awaiting aggression, had become the
aggressor. The tide of conquest was rolling back ; the
subjects of the Western kingdoms, of the Western
Empire, instead of waiting to see their homes overrun
by hordes of fierce invaders, now boldly marched into
the hear* of their enemies' country, penetrated the
forests, crossed the morasses, and planted their feudal
courts of justice, their churches, and their monasteries
in the most remote and savage regions, up to the Elbe
and the shores of the Baltic.

The Saxon race now occupied the whole North of
Germany, from the Baltic along the whole
Eastern frontier of the Prankish kingdom.
The interior of the land was yet an unknown world,
both as to extent and population. Vast forests, in which,
it was said that squirrels might range for leagues with-
out dropping to the ground/ broken only by wide
heaths, sandy moors, and swamps, were peopled by
swarms which still were thought inexhaustible. These
countless hosts, which seemed but the first wave of a
yet undiminished flood, might still precipitate them-
selves or be precipitated by the impulse of nations from
the further North or East, on the old Eoman empire
and the advanced settlements beyond the Rhine. The
Saxons were divided into three leading tribes, the Ost-
phalians, the Westphalians, and the Angarians; but
each clan or village maintained its independence, waged
war, or made peace. Each clan, according to old Teu-
tonic usage, consisted of nobles, freemen, and slaves;
but at times the whole nation met in a great armed
convention. A deadly hatred had grown up between
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